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Tue MEETING. 


Some matters of interest were before the Council 
at their quarterly meeting on the 10th inst.—a re- 
port of which we publish this week. 

The “correspondence” included a letter from 
Professor Dewar in which he suggested a revision of 
the syllabus of subjects for examination. No doubt 
occasional revision is necessary to keep us up to 
date, but when the alterations are to cover ‘ several 
subjects” we should think they ought to be clearly 
specified before any recognition is given to the idea 
that revision is necessary. 

Other communications announced the retirement 
of Mr. Malcolm as an examiner in Class D, and of 
Mr. Bloye in Class A. The Council accepted these 
resignations with very great regret—a regret, we feel 
sure, which will he joined in by the Board of Exam- 
iners, the teachers, the candidates who have met 
them and all who have known these gentlemen in the 
capacity of examiners. Both possessed—in addition 
toa thorough knowledge of their subjects—those 
most essential characteristics tact and manner in put- 
ting questions. It will not be easy to fill the two 
vacancies with equally good examiners. 

A letter from Mr. Geo. Robinson, of Chesterficld 
was read, which related how he and another veteri- 
nary surgeon who appeared as witnesses at Derby 
Quarter Sessions were allowed by the Court 3s. 6d. 
pot pen were not professional 

; is is not usual, an 

that the Clerk to the Justices hela pot: Fi «see 
‘* professional”” men, and so misled the Justices. 
The Council decided to write to the Clerk and pro- 
test. That is so far satisfactory, but we should en- 
deavour to establish our position in all courts on a 
legal basis. If the fees and charges at courts of law 
are not fixed, and if veterinary surgeons are not 
treated as are other witnesses holding diplomas under 
Charter and Act of Parliament, we should apply to 
the Lord Chancellor for redress. If an action is 
necessary the profession would support the Council in 
payment of all costs incurred in trying the point 

Another letter concerning fees was from the Home 
Secretary. It applies only to London, and seems to 
include not only the examinations made under the 
Injured Animals Act but also examinations on 
charges of cruelty. The Commissioner of Police and 
the Chief Magistrate have suggested a scale of fees 
for services in examining animals at the request of 


the police. One is: ‘For the examination of an 


animal (including attendance to give evidence on the 
same day) 10/6.” This might suit the individual 
who spends most of his time in or about ihe police 
courts, but it would be very hard on a private prac- 
titioner who was called say, a quarter of a mile to 
examine a horse and then requested to be at court, a 
mile and a half in the opposite direction, in a hour’s 
time. To attend court, examine an animal there, 
and give evidence at once is quite a different thing, 
and possibly what the Chief Commissioner had in 
his mind. Some distinction should be drawn. 
When we know exactly where we are the London 
practitioners must be asked to stand together and re- 
fuse all attendance until fair fees are arranged. 

A very important question was raised by a letter desir- 
ing to know how the writers could obtain recognition in 
this country “as colonial practitioners.” They of course 
held diplomas granted by Colonial authorities. The Act 
of 1881 provided for a Register of Colonial practitioners, 
but only after recognition of the Colonial schools by 
the R.C.V.S. So far no Colonial school has been recog- 
nised because the matriculation examivation or the pro- 
fessional examination had not reached the standard 
demanded from candidates here. This is a very im- 
portant matter, because if we admit to our Register men 
with inferior qualifications we shall have an influx of 
Colonial graduates with a right to practice under our 
title. Weshall also probably have men going abroad to 
graduate, as it would be easier, if not cheaper. On the 
other side is a sentiment which must be reckoned with— 
the new bond of Imperialism. In South Africa we have 
had many Colonial veterinary officers taking their place 
side by side with our graduates. The Colonies send here 
for veterinary experts to assist them in preventing and 
curirtg disease. They may claim reciprocity for their 
graduates and make the matter a political question. We 
have no desire to “ protect” our home graduates, but 
reciprocity means equality uf treatment, and the stand- 
ard of education a efficiency must be maintained at 
the highest level. 

We regret that no details were given of a report en- 
closed with a letter from the Agent-General of Natal. 
The report is issued by a committee appointed “ to con- 
sider the claim of H. Watkins- Pitchford, F.R.C.V.S., to 
have been the discoverer of the application of serum for 
treatment of rinderpest.” We must get this report and 
let our readers know something of the work done in 
Natal. 

The reports from the various committees call for little 
special notice. The Finance Committee is an exception, 
and discloses a rather serious condition. It says—“ the 
total loss on the Christmas examinations being £14 
17s. 10d.” This is nut a large sum, but it must be re- 
membered that the R.C.V.S. depends upon the profits of 
examinations for its solvency, and that there are stand- 
ing expenses of nearly a thousand a year to be met. 

The Registration Committee were able to give some 


|-good news in theirreport. The “ Horse-Dentist ” to the 


King has sent in his warrant and it has been cancelled. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


SOUUNDNESS AND UNSOUNDNESS OF 
HORSES. 
By Gero. A. Banuam, F.R.C.V.S. 


This subject having again been brought publicly 
before the profession through the report of Mr. 
Grasby’s excellent paper, read before the Midland 
Counties V.M.S. meeting, in your issue of December 
21st, 1901, where I notice the old and apparently 
ever-to-be-repeated and never-to-be-remedied incon- 
gruities of opinion, and absence of definition of 
terms, were still adhered to by the majority of the 
members there assembled. 

Is it not time the profession—as such—should 
have recognised definitions of the various conditions 
we may find presented in animals under examination ? 
and thus blot out the Scotch “‘ meenister’s ” reproach 
‘‘ that it would be quite time enough to consider such 
@ resolution (viz. the employment of veterinary ex- 
perts at the agricultural shows) when veterinary 
surgeons agreed among themselves what was sound- 
ness and unsoundness.”’— (T’he Veterinary Record, vol. 
xiv., p. 304).. 

Anendeavour to bring this about has been attempted 
on more than one occasion, but notably at that 
memorable meeting of the National Veterinary Asso- 
ciation of 1890, a perusal of which and its discussion 
will show only too plainly the truth of the 
‘“‘ meenister’s ’’ remarks at that time, and the report 
of Mr. Grasby’s paper and its discussion shows the 
same to-day. 

There is no reason why we, as_ professional men, 
should not agree upon dejinitions of such terms as 
sound,” practically sound,” unsound but useful for 
specific purposes,” and ‘* unsound.” I have not yet seen 
definitions for these conditions than those given in bet- 
ter 1890 atthe National V.A. by Mr. Charles Sheather, 
and they seem to be quite logical and workable. I 
may say I have worked upon those definitions and 
I find them sufficient for all practical purposes when 
we wish and mean todo the “right” thing. All 
diseases can and should be scheduled into one or 
other of these groups, according to the definitions 
agreed upon by the profession. 

It should be impossible for two or more veterinary 
surgeons to agree that a disease exists, and then 
differ as to whether the animal is “sound ” or not. 
Such differences justify remarks such as fell from the 
Scotch ‘“‘meenister”’ at the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society, and it is the duty of the profession to 
set to work and try to make such remarks untruth- 
ful—then we can resent them. 

As the essayist says ‘‘ we should all be acquainted 
with normal structures—limbs as well as all other 
parts of the body—before we can detect abnormali- 


ties,” but I should certainly be grateful to any of my | 


professional brethren if they can teach us how to 
form opinions worth having on the capabilities of | 
abnormalities to ‘stand work,” especially when the 
history of the defect and its possessor is unknown to 
the examiner. 


Take a simple illustration, ‘‘ a pimple on the skin.’ 
Is anyone of us capable of giving an opinion—worth 
having—as to whether that pimple will spread or re- 
cover ? i.e. whether it will interfere with the animal’s 
usefulness or not? I well remember “passing” 
such an animal some years back, and to my surprise 
and disgust the pimple became a pustule, and in a few 
days others made their appearance and soon covered 
the saddle place. And crop after crop made their 
appearance and proved very intractable to treatment, 
so much so that the owner only had one day’s hunt- 
ing on the animal that season, much to my annoy- 
ance and to the detriment of my reputation. So it 
is with most other abnormalities whose history is 
unknown—at least this is my experience. 

I am well aware that no agreement amongst our- 
selves can make us all see things in the same light, 
and therefore we shall always have differences of 
opinion on diagnosis, or whether a particular defect is 
present or not; but granted the defect is admitted to 
be present by all, there should be no disagreement 
as to whether it should be classed as ‘* sound” or 
‘* unsound.” 

Take hocks for instance. One says ‘itis rarely 
we meet with two pairs of hocks that feel alike” 
which isan acknowledged fact, but if one hock differs 
in this respect from its fellow in the spavin place on 
the same animal—odd hock—can they be sound? If 
so will some one tell us how we are to know it ? 

Another says ‘‘he would not pass spavin hocks, 
but would advise purchase,” another ‘‘ he did not care 
whether a horse had that bony enlargement which 
was called spavin, so long as he flexed his hocks and 
came out sound ”’ which I take it means level in action, 
another ‘‘ passed coarse hocks, which were nothing 
more or less than spavin”; another ‘‘ passed coarse 
hocks if well shaped and good action.”’ 

Personally, I should question very much whether 
the so-called coarse hocks are, as some apparently 
believe, spavin. Tadmit it is sometimes difficult to 
decide whether such hocks are healthy or diseased. 
If the former they are sound, whereas if the latter 
they must be unsound, whether level in action or not. 
The history of the horse would be very useful to us 
in giving an opinion here. However, can one hock 
be coarse and the other jine (normal) on the same 
animal and both hocks be sound? If so, will some- 
one who knows point out how we can tell whether 
they are normal or abnormal hocks? Probably we 
are all aware that the hocks of different animals vary 
in shape, but I was always taught, and experience 
has convinced me, that if they are not both alike in 
the spavin place on the same animal one of the hocks 
must be abnormal, if not both. The funniest remark 
of all to me, however, was by an old, experienced, 
and much respected practitioner who said “he never 
called it spavin.” It would be interesting and ID- 
structive to some of us to learn what he termed this 


abnormality. Have any of us any legal or mo 
right, to call a horse with a “‘spavin ” sound ? 
“Curbs” again. Are they normal or abnormal 
structures? Is a horse with a curb as likely to stand 
work as one without ? Or is the horse as valuable ? If 
a curb is the result of a sprain it must be a weaken 
tissue and therefore unsound, whatever our experien’e 
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may be as to its interfering or otherwise with the 
animal’s usefulness to the purchaser. 

‘«‘Thoroughpins”’ one speaker says ‘‘ rarely cause 
horses to go lame.” This is not my experience. 
However, whether it does or not, it is abnormal, and 
nobody would give the same price for any animal with 
a thoroughpin, lame or not, as he would without 
it, and it ought not be termed “‘ sound ” whatever our 
opinion may be as to advising our client to 
purchase. 

Ringbones.’’ One speaker said “ it was a ques 
tion upon which the profession were least united ” ; 
this is news to me, but if it is so we need not wonder 
the public make the remarks some say they do. If 
ringbone in any form and situation is called ‘‘ sound ” 
so long will the horseowners think us unreliable, and 
quite right too. Will anybody tell us what is meant 
by ‘‘anklebones?’ Whatever they are they are 
abnormal and unsound, and if situated—as I gather 
they are—close to the fetlock joint and interfere at 
all with its movement, no judicious practitioner 
would call them sound, or recommend purchase—un- 
less it was to deceive his client. 

‘‘ Sidebones”’ are now apparently looked upon by 
some members of the profession as sound, by others as 
a serious defect, whilst others look lightly on them 
in any class of animal. Personally, I look upon 
them as abnormalities and consequently ‘“‘ unsound.”’ 
Moreover! dare not advise a client to purchase— 
unless I know the previous history of the horse. If 
others can, I should like to know the wrinkle by 
which we may tell when it is safe to buy and when 
to refuse a horse with sidebones? They are certainly 
better in aged horses with good strong open feet, 
but under no conditions ought we to call them 
sound. 

_ “Capped elbows.” I should certainly draw atten- 
tion to it, and should not reject, unless it was sore or 
suppurating, but we cannot term it sound. 

One speaker would not condemn for spavin, 
thoroughpin, and sidebones, but he would for vices 
such as cribbing, windsucking, etc.; but I doubt 
whether he can legally term them “ unsound,” al- 
though I think we ought to point them out. I also 
agree with those gentlemen who would not “ pass ” a 
horse with a dilated cesophagus, diseased teeth, heart, 
blood vessels, lungs, bladder, or any other defect of 
internal or external organs that I could, and had 
opportunities to detect ; and I agree with those who 
consider it their duty to draw their clients attention 
to everything that is technically unsound. 

_ “Grunting ” I thought was practically settled some 
time ago by the correspondence that took place in 
The Veterinary Record, when it was said that grunting 
was not in itself a disease therefore no unsoundness 
but when present it was certainly indicative of roar- 
ing, for which all such animals ought to be tested. 
One speaker remarked that “more horses make a 
noise in slow paces than fast ones.” This is con- 
trary to my experience. I have occasionally found 
such cases, but they are the exception, most slight 
whistlers or roarers require a sharp and sometimes an 
extended and severe gallop before they will make any 
noise, but decided cases will roar at any pace that 
quickens the respiration. Ona windy day, however, 


he may miss it. 


I would remind your readers that it is quite im- 
material whetber we give our opinion in a formal cer- 
tificate, by letter, or by word of mouth, either in a 
positive or negative form; the responsibility (both 


moral and legal) is, and ought to be, all the same. 


Stringbalt, Shivering and most nervous affections 
certainly ought to stop a horse taking a prize at a 
; | show, especially in the breeding classes, and I should 
always report them, and the committee could then 


act as they thought fit. I well remember getting 
into great trouble for reporting a ‘stifled’ stallion 


to a Show Committee, but the owner had the prize 


because he was such a hot tempered man. 
One speaker would not even “ pass” a horse with 
a “splint,” and l agree with him; if situated near 
the joint or the tendons, or large in size. Who can 
tell even whether a small splint will not cause the 
animal to go lame ? ' 
There is, and ought to be, discretion in all things, 


but it ought always to be defined, and this is what is 


wanted very badly in our profession on this subject 
in order to avoid our ‘ opinions” appearing so ridicu- 


lous to the public. No wonder the Secretary was 
struck with the easy manner the speakers advised 


clients to purchase horses. 
One speaker said ‘‘ young men do not pass horses ; 


twenty years ago he used to reject horses which he 


would pass to-day without hesitation.” If by ‘“‘ pass”’ 
he meant call ‘‘ sound ’’ what can we think of such a 


confession? Hither he rejected sound horses twenty 


years ago or he passes unsound ones now. Fancy 
anyone saying he never cared or not whether a horse 
had that bony enlargement which was called 
‘‘spavin”’ so long as he flexed his hocks and came 
out sound. He did not care if he had odd hocks, and 
he attaches little importance to sidebones.” Is this 
a description of what we so frequently hear spoken of 
as a ‘‘ dealer’s vet.’’? And are such practices likely 
to advance the profession in any way? It certainly 
proves how truly the Scotch ‘‘ meenister’’ speaks, 
and no wonder when we are so divided among 
ourselves. 

The President very wisely said ‘‘ we are bound to 
reject everything that- was technically unsound, al- 
though we might advise purchase if we care to take 
such responsibility, but still the defects ought to be 
mentioned.”’ Cannot something be done, and soon, 
to try and remedy this state of things ? 


Mr. James A. Drxon has been appointed as _ the first 
veterinary and meat inspector for the Borough of St. 
Helens. He is the son of Vet.-Captain W. G. Dixon 
(who is well-known by reason of his connection with the 
Lancashire Hussars), and qualified in July, 1900, when 
he obtained the first prize medal for veterinary hygiene, 
and first class honours in pathology and bacteriology. 
His duties comprise the supervision and inspection of 
the private slaughterhouses, and the meat and other 
food supplies of the Borough, the control of the public 
abattoir and refrigerator, the inspection of cowsheds and 
milkshops, to act as veterinary inspector under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, etc.—St. Helens Advertiser. 


I would advise the examiner to stand on the lee side 
of the horse as he passes, so that the respiratory 
sound is carried towards him by the wind, otherwise 
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FOREIGN SUBSTANCE IN A HORSE’S 
MOUTH. 
By Arruvur New, M.R.C.V.S., Ashton-under-Lyne. 


On January 4th a black horse was brought to my 


that he had gone off his feed for a couple of days, 
discharged « large quantity of saliva, and although he 
seemed hungry was unable to eat. 
Zl suspected irregularity of the teeth. Upon open- 
ing the animal’s mouth and passing my hand along 
the molars I felt a hard substance across the roof of 
the mouth firmly wedged between the opposing fourth 
molars, and aftera little difficulty extracted a piece 
of wood 44 inches long by 14 inches square, around 
which had become adherent a quantity of partly de- 
composed food. No subsequent treatment was 
required. 

The above case is, I think, rare in horses, never 
having seen a similar one. 


DISABILITIES OF THE ARMY VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT. 


In continuation of the communication you were 
good enough to publish in The Record of December 
28th, 1901, as to thedecision of the War Office in 
the case of Vet.-Lieut. U. Carr that a veterinary 
officer was not eliigible for the appointment of 
A.D.C., and the persistent refusal to grant veterinary 
officers military rank and status on the ground that 
they are not competent to command or supervise 
their own subordinates, the following fact that has 
lately come to my notice may be of interest as illus- 
trative of the way the War Office can blow hot or cold 
as the occasion arises. 

At Laithorpe, Kansas, U.S.A., a run has been 
hired by the Romount Department for the accomo- 
dation of horses, prior to their departure fer the port 
of embarcation, New Orleans. The run consists 
of 7,200 acres, and at the beginning of December 
there were on it 4328 horses, and 584 mules. The 
officer in charge was Vet.-Major J. Moore, A.V.D., 
who is responsible for the payment and discipline of 
the men, purchase of forage, and general manage- 
ment of the place, yet if this officer had charge of the 
horses of a battery of artillery being a non-combatant 
he would not be allowed to order a soldier to lead a 
horse out of the stable without the authority of the 
commanding officer, who might happen to be a sub- 
altern with six months service. 

Military rank and status are burning questions 
with the A.V.D. officers, and their importance is 
better understood than it was before the war, 
owing to many practitioners having experienced the 
ways of the Army, and especially the remount 
officer, 

The time begins to draw round for the election for 
the Council of the R.C.V.S, and I would suggest to 
candidates that if they publish their address early | 
members abroad may be able to know who is going 
to stand, and I will engage that any who pledge 


War on the matter of granting Army rank and 
status to veterinary officers, not by way of a petition 
but as a demand, backed up by an intimation of a 
hindrance to the supply of candidates, as was done by 
the Medical Faculty in Ireland, will, without fail, 
capture the whole of the A.V.D. vote. 

A.V.D. Retimep. 


VACCINATION AGAINST DISTEMPER. 


If any of your readers would care to try Dr. 
Phisalix’ anti-distemper vaccine he would be most 
pleased to supply any member of the profession who 
would make a demonstrative test with his vaccine. 
His address is Dr. Phisalix, 7, Rue Cuvier, Paris. 

I have translated the forms sent by Dr. Phisalix 
so that anybody procuring the vaccine and not know- 
ing French may refer to The Veterinary Record for 
the directions. 


Condition of the Dog.—Only healthy dogs should 
be vaccinated. It should be performed when the 
dogs are from two to twelve months old, preferably at 
two months. 

Preservation of the Vaccine.—It should be kept in 
a cool place; shake the bottle before using; when 
the bottle is once opened the whole of the vaccine 
should be used. 

Method of using the Vaccine. ~Draw up the vac- 
cine from the open bottle into a sterilised hypodermic 
syringe and inject under the skin of the groin, having 
first washed the part with soap and warm water. The 
dose for a single inoculation at from two to three 
months is two cubic centimetres; at three months, 
three cubic centimetres (one cubic centimetre is 
equivalent to nearly 169 minims). 

A second vaccination may be made under the same 
conditions, three weeks after the first, under the 
skin of the opposite groin, if the animal has normally 
increased in weight. 

Phenomena resulting from the Vaccination.—l. 
Dullness and temporary loss of appetite. 2.—At the 
point of inoculation a circumscribed swelling appears 
which is at first soft, then becoming hard, but gradu- 
ally disappears within eight days. 
Treatment of the Vaccinated Dog.—1. Prevent too 
early weaning, and up to three months insist on the 
animal being given pure milk with bread, arrowroot, 
or meal (a little to be given frequently.) 2.—From 
three months of age, besides milk (which should be 
continued as long as possible) give flesh diet as weil 
as the following :— 

(a). If the dog is ina healthy state a little broth } 
may be poured on bread, and meat chopped up in 
small pieces or minced and given three times a day 
up to 2 years of age, allowing about 7 oz. for a me 
for a medium sized dog (80-40lbs). 

(b). If the dog is in a bad condition, raw meat 
chopped fine should be given three times day, 
allowing from 2-4 ozs. according to the size and appe- 


; tite of the dog. Milk should also be given. 


(3.) Do not allow the dog to run about until after 
15 days and then prevent it from exhausting itself as 


themselves to approach the Secretary of State for 


well as getting a chill, and do not expose to any risk 
of infection. 
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VACCINATION AGAINST DISTEMPER. 
RECORD OF OBSERVATIONS. 
No. of Form 
Name and Address of Owner of Dog 


Age of Dog Breed 

Name of Dog First Second 
Vaccination] Vaccination 

Date of the 


Weight on the day of the 
S8days after the 
» 15 days after the 


Phenomena resulting from the 
(lst.) General Phenomena 


(2nd) Local Phenomena 


Signature of Veterinary Surgeon. : 


N.B.—This form is to be filled up and signed by the 
Veterinary Surgeon who has vaccinated the dog, and 
sent to Dr. Phisalix, Natural History Museum, 7, Rue 
Cuvier, Paris, 15 days after the second vaccination. 


This portion to be kept and only sent back three 
mooths after the second vaccination, to Dr. Phisalix, 7, 
Rue Cuvier, Paris, so that he can judge whether a third 
vaccination is necessary or not. 


No. of Form 
Name and Address of Owner of Dog 
Name of Dog Weight 


State of Health of the Dog 
Signature of Veterinary Surgeon. 


Communicated by H. Gray. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Bacetui’s TREATMENT, 


Croce, after further investigations, concludes 
that the intravenous injections of Hyd. Perchlor. is: 

1st.—Of value at any stage of the disease, and no 
matter how severe the local foot-and-mouth lesions 
are causes a rapid cicatrisation and wards off com- 
plications. 

2nd.—The value of the remedy is best de : 
ted at the earlier stage of the Prey as the high 
temperature falls in a few hours, the ulcers of foot- 
and-mouth lesions assume a healthy pink hue 
appetite returns, lameness rapidly disappears and 
no secondary lesions supervene. 

3rd.—In the prodromic stage the result is little 
- of ee as the only symptom occurring 
after injection is the rise in te ich i 
mperature, which is of 

_4th.—In the malignant form it is also of the 
highest value in checking the pulmonary and enteric 


complications, which hitherto h 
fatal.—La Clin. Vét. ave always proved 


Tusercutosis 1x 
These animals have been supposed to be immune, 


but Kautzelmaher who has examined 20,715 head in 
the Tiflis Abattoir has seen five cases, two generalised 
and three of undoubted tubercular local lesions.— 
Arch Vét. Russes. 


PrropLasMA IN THE Doe. 


Nocard and Alung report a case of illness in the 
dog caused by piroplasma bigeminum analogous to 
bovine redwater. Alung having seen four cases in 
the month of September. The tick is the host, and 
the principle symptoms, complete loss of appetite. 
Temp. to 40C.. hemoglobinuria and subsequent. 
anemia with sequels. 

Hydrobromide of quinine hypodermically gives. 
satisfactory results. There is little doubt that many 
cases described as jaundice are due to piroplasmosis 
and this accounts for the subsequent nephritis and 
cystitis so often observed --Recueil de Med Vét. 


Cancer ANIMALS. 


Sticker, of Berlin, has collected a series of statistics 
relative to this disease of much interest to veteri- 
narians, from which the following notes are ab- 
stracted : 

Out of a total of 1217 cases 332 occurred in horses. 
766 in dogs, 21 in cats, 78in cattle, 8 in sheep and 
goats, 12in pigs’ Heis inclined to favour the idea 
of a parasitic origin of the disease. 

As in man the integument and its appendages 
offers a very favourable site for the development of 
the disease; of the 332 equine cases of primary 
cancer 110 affected the skin — 34-7 per cent. ; in 766 
canine cases 620 — 80°9 per cent., feline 13 out of 
21 — 62 per cent. In cattleonly 9 cases = 11 per 
cent. None in sheep and only two in pigs. 


The table shows the relative distribution :— 
Horse. Ox. Sheep. Dog. Cat. Pig, 


Skin 22 2 — 166 6 2 
Eyes 14 2 8 — — 

Anus 8 _— — 89 1 — 
Penis 52 2 — 16 1 —_ 
Vulva 11 1 — — 
Mamma 8 1 — 841 5 — 


The table shows that of carcinomata of the ex- 
ternal integument in the horse, a fifth occurs on the 
skin proper. Four-fifths at the union of skin and 
mucous membrane, and but few in the attached 
tissue the mamme. In the dog a fifth occurs on the 
skin proper, a fifth at the skin mucous union, three- 
fifths in the mamme. In the cat two-fifths on skin, 
few at point of union, two-fifths in mamme. 

The author notes instances bearing on traumatic 
precedents to cause formation, and cites M’Fadyean 
on Australian cancer brand in cattle, and the obser- 
vations of Eggeling on the frequency of cancer of the 
skin from injuries at the trough, and the scar after 
spaying in pigs. 

Epithelioma of the genital tract appears to result 
from suppression of sexual function as well as from 
excess, and in the case of castrated animals the loss 
- of erection resulting in the collection of wax epieth is 
: undoubtedly a predisposing cause.—Deutsch. Thier. 
Woeh. F. E. P. 
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Sourn Arrican Horse Sicxness.—By Rickmann of 
Gammaurs, Veterinary Surgeon to the Garman 
Government in South West Africa. 


Rickmann has conducted some further experi- 
ments and examinations into this disease. In an 
experimental animal experimental material was ob- 
tained as follows : 

From a horse which died of the sickness on 
January 12th, 1900, some blood from the jugular 
vein was collected under sterile precautions the 
preceding day. This remained standing three 
days; then by means of a pipette thrust into 
the middle about a fourth part of the separated serum 
was withdrawn and passed through the Chamberland 
filter. With 10 c.cm. of this filtrate a horse was in- 
jected subcutaneously in the neck on the 15th Janu- 
ary, 1900. 

Up to the 26th day the horse showed no symptoms 
of illness and no rise of temperature, and so on 9th 
February he was inoculated with 1 c.cm. of defribri- 
nated blood from a trial donkey which had proved 


. virulent in other experiments. 


On February 24th there was no reaction but on 
this day he received 2 c.cm of virulent pure defibri- 
nated blood and on the 3rd of March typical sickness 
was present. 

From this experiment I concluded that the con- 
tagion of horse sickness is too large to pass through 
the filter, at least that after incorporation of the 
filtrate in the body of the horse it cannot again propa- 
gate itself. The later knowledge coming to me 
through the publications of Professor M’Fadyean and 
Dr. Eddington advocated the virulence of the filtrate 
and caused a repetion of the experiments on May 12, 
1901; and these confirmed the declarations of the 
above gentlemen. A like result is proclaimed by 
Theiler in der Deutschen Thierdrzt lichen Wochenschrift. 
I can only account for the failure of the first trial by 
assuming that the contagium of the sickness had 
sunk and the upper layer of separated serum was in 
consequence not virulent. 

It is therefore beyond doubt that the exciter of 
horse sickness is smallenough to pass through the 
filter and that it can further propagate the disease. 

When I published the result of experiments on trial 
horse No. 23 I was against this opinion and believed 
that the exciter of the illness was too large to find 
microscopically after passage through the filter. 
But now in examination of individual cases of the 
sickness of the blood and organs (spleen), culture 
preparations demonstrating the presence of plas- 
modia it is certain the same are in intimate associa- 
tion with the exciters of the sickness. It is true 
that these plasmodia were seen in only a few cases of 
the sickness and then in a very small quantity in 
proportion to the plasmodia found in men suffering 

from malaria, and this counsels caution. An out- 
break of rinderpest and the work in connection there- 
with hindered further examinations in this respect. 

By the kind offices of Professor Dr. R. Koch, my 
attention was called to a work by Laveran, “A Con- 
tribution to the Study of Piroplasma Equi” (Séances 
de la Société de Biologie, No. 14, 1901). Laveran 
asserts: “‘The grave malady of horses which is 


known in South Africa under the name of “ horse 
sickness’ is independent of piroplasma equi, but the 
two illnesses can co-exist and do co-exist in particu- 
lar often enough in the Transvaal. Doubtless the 
plasmodia found by me are identical with Laveran’s 
piroplasma equi, and my view coincides with 
Laveran’s that the sickness has nothing in common 
with the piroplasma illness, but that both illnesses are 
sui generis. On the other hand I have encountered 
as yet no pure case of piroplasma illness, and on that 
account consider that this illness may be of a slight 
nature and may often occur without being noticed. 

Again I have not yet noticed the ephemeral fever 
of horses described by Theiler in 1901 as occurring 
among horses in German South West Africa. In 
course of time, as Theiler observes, these illnesses will 
be better known, and the enquirer into the sickness 
must exercise the greatest caution, and all confusions 
with the real sickness must be eliminated. Up to 
now and so far as the literature on the subject is 
known to me the contagium of the sickness has 
neither been demonstrated microscopically nor cul- 
turally ; but this may be because the microscopic 
apparatus of to-day is not able to do so. 

When I read of Kiihn’s identification of horse 
sickness with malaria in man I regretted that 
malarial blood from man was not available and that 
one could not inoculate man with the blood of an 
animal affected with the sickness; however, this 
year some material from a trooper of the mounted 
police who was very ill of a tropical malaria was sent 
to me. After demonstrating the presence of malaria 
plasmodia in large quantities with the aid of a micro- 
scope, 1 c.cm. of blood was taken by means of @ 
syringe from the arm vein of the sick man and this 
was immediately injected under the skin of a young 
horse. 

On the 10th day there wasa slight rise of tempera- 
ture to 39° C. and a slight sign of the illness, but 
microscopic examination of the blood gave a negative 
result. The horse showed no symptom of the sick- 
ness; further I could not effect a later control inocu- 
lation with sickness blood. 

It is to be wished that further Jight couid be 
thrown on such inoculations so as to see whether & 
rise of temperature always results. 

Finally, further feeding experiments were con- 
ducted on two horses in the time of the year when 
horse sickness is absent. A horse received by means 
of a probang 300 c.cm of virulent pericardial liquor, 
the other by the same means 200 c.cm. of sickness 
blood ; the first died on the 11th, the second on the 
10th day with typical sickness. What inferences cad 
be drawn from these transmitting trials, which Prq- 
fessor M’Fadyean has also demonstrated, further 
trials will show. At least the possibility of infection 
by water and fodder is proved. At the same time 
the contagium of the sickness remains virulent @ long 
time in moisture and filth. That the sickness only 
occurs ata certain time of the year is known, but if the 
foregoing be accepted it ought to be prevalent all the 
year round unless it be assumed that the contagium 0 
the sickness loses its virulence in the time when 
sickness is absent by reason of the great heat a0 
dryness of the ground, and the contagium lingers 
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the deep, damp, strata and with the onset of the 
rainy season is again brought to the surface. 
Suitable trials must be given to the possibility of 
conveyance of the sickness by blood sucking insects. 
As ir malaria of men, a man sick of malaria must 
first be present, from him gnats (anophéles) take up 
the germ of the illness and can later on give the 
illness to other men, so may a similar method of con- 
tagion be possible in horse sickness. Yet in connec- 
tion with this parallel it should be remembered that the 
malaria plasmodium continues throughoxt the whole 
year if it be only present in dead men, and in the rainy 
season strong flies use this dangerous source of infec- 
tion immediately, and malaria breaks out repeatedly 
in an aggravated form, whilst in horse sickness the 
disease for six months of the year is quite unknown 
and there is no evidence that flies cause the first case 
of horse sickness in the horse sickness season. 
Therefore it can only be accepted that flies and other 
blood sucking insects act as vehicles of contagion 
from animal to animal, and it must be proved that 
the contagium of horse sickness during the horse 
sickness free period continues to exist freely outside 
the horse's body:— (Ex. Berliner Thierarzt. Woch.) 
G. M. 


THE VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT 
FUND. 


Dear Sir, 

_ My Council desire me to ask if you will again kindly 
help their efforts to procure £500 by announcing the 
further list of donations to the fund. 

I am instructed through you to thank those members 
of the profession who have so liberally aided the cause, 
and again earnestly to appeal to the numerous wealthy 
members of our profession for their help in this impor- 
tant work. 

The total of £342 9s. 7d. shows what can be done with 
effort, and it is earnestly hoped that members will make 
a personal effort to procure donations from their friends 
as by this means considerably more than £500 can be 
obtained. 

I shall be pleased to aid any gentleman who will do 
this by forwarding the necessary printed matter so that 
they will be required only to write a few letters. 

If 1 may say so a supreme effort is now necessary, and 
as the Council are only able by reason of the want of 
funds to give very meagre relief, they are very 
anxious indeed that the scheme should not fall through 
especially as considerable expense has already been in- 
eras a gentlemen who are willing to imi- 

Mr. Shipley communicate wi _— 
faithfully pley e with me at once.— Yours 
W. Freeman B 
96 Tressillian Road, Brockley, 
Jan. 11th, 1902. 


£500 REQUIRED. 


oF 


£ 

Amount previously acknowledged 

8. B. Price, Esq., 450 Chester Road, Man- 

J E Maid 
. F. Simpson, Esq., Maidenhead 

H. A. Woodruff, Esq., RVC. i 

S. G. Holmans, Esq., Park Lodge, Lee 

. Hughes, Esq., 26 Will i 

Sydney Villar, Esq., 


one 


bo bo 
coo a 


Prof. M’Fadyean, London 5 5 O 
Collected by W. Shipley, Jun., Esq., of Great 
Yarmouth, from members residing in the 


Eastern Counties 90 17 O 


Total to date £342 9 7 


The following are the names of the gentlemen who 
have subscribed the sum of £90 17s. per Mr. Shipley : 


J. B. Martin, Rochester 

Wm. Shipley, Great Yarmouth 
E. H. Leach, Newmarket 

J. E. Kitchen, London 

C. Stephenson, Newcastle 

W. F. Howes, Norwich 

Geo. Barrow, Newmarket 

W. Livock, Newmarket 

T. E. Auger, Wymondham 
Fred. Low, Norwich 

J. Pollock, Norwich 

W. Westgate, Balsham, Cambs. 
E. Ebbetts, Rochester 

W. kK. Mills, Brooke, Nr. Norwich 
T.G. Heatley, Woodbridge 

R. C. Taylor, Colchester 

S. Smith, Lowestoft 

J. D. Overed, Blofield 

A. Holl, New Buckenham 

J K. Gooch, Holt 

T. E. Barcham, Paston 

F. Simkin, Barrow 

E. Case, Fakenham 

W. Turtill, Wickham Market 
E. Margarson, Swaffham 

R. W. Balls, Worcester 

H. Philips, Ipswich 

S. Barker, Aylsham 

W. Reeman, Bury St. Edmunds 
C. Clark, Reepham 

B. W. Blomtield, Watton 

Geo. Grigson, Downham Market 
J.J.Scott, Colchester 

Jas. Taylor, Wix, Manningtree 
C. Aggio, Ipswich 

M. Wallis, Halstead 

G. D. Martin, Witham 

M. Bray, Dorking 

M.J. Carroll, London 

R. Tayler, Colchester 

A. E. Lark, Great Yarmouth 
C. A. Read, Great Yarmouth 
Thos. Cook, Great Yarmouth 
H. P. Standley, Wymondham 
F. Potts, Newmarket 

J. A. Clarke, March 


OS SOS SOOSSS SSS SSS 


Jas. Cleveland, Bungay 10 
A. Santy, King’s Lynn 10 
C. Nesling, Framlingham 10 
H. J. Buckenham, Harleston 10 
E. W. Wright * Yoxford, Suffolk 10 
H. Low, Norwich ; 10 
F. B.O. Taylor, Weston Longville 10 
H. Wilkinson * Martham 10 
* Will subscribe 10s. 6d. next year. 
£90 17 0 
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Royal College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


A quarterly meeting of Council was held at the Col- 
lege on Friday the 10th inst., Mr. Alexander Lawson, 
the President, occupying the chair. The following mem- 
bers signed the attendance book :— Messrs. Abson, 
Bower, Byrne, Dollar, Hartley, Lambert, Locke, 
Mason, Mel. McCall, M’Fadyean, McKinna, Mulvey, 
Shave, Shipley, Trigger, Villar, Wartnaby, W. O. 
Williams, and Wragg. Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor) and Mr. 
Hill (Secretary). 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

A letter was read from Professor Dewar in which, 
after expressing his inability to be present, he wrote :— 
“ Would you kindly ask someone to formally read the 
notice of motion I have suspended in the Council Room, 
at the close of the meeting? I also meant to call the 
attention of the Council to the synopsis of several sub- 
jects of examination in the schedule of the Register 
They very much want revision. Hygiene and dietetics, 
for example, might easily be better arranged and made 
much more explicit. Biology is much out of date, and 
others [ have no doubt could easily be improved. I 
meant to ask the Council to remit this matter to the 
Examination Committee to consider and report.” 

A letter was read from Mr. James McKenny thanking 
the Council for conferring on him the honour of 
Secretaryship of the Board of Examiners for Ireland. 

Mr. J. Malcolm also wrote resigning his Examinership 
in Veterinary Medicine for the Diploma examination, 
owing to not being able to spare the time required for 
the work. He expressed his appreciation of the un- 
varying consideration and courtesy of the Council and 
its officials during his tenure of the office. 

A telegram was also read from Mr. Bloye tendering 
his resignation of Examinership in Anatomy, Class A. 

Mr. TricGerR: With regard to the question of the 
resignation of the examiner, | beg to move “ That the 
Council accept with very great regret the resignation of 
Mr. Malcolm, fully realising that circumstances compel 
him to resign, and they place on record their deep 
appreciation of the services he has rendered as an ex- 
aminer for so many years. That the Council receive with 
very great regret the resignation of Mr. Bloye, subject 
to the telegram being confirmed.” 

Colonel Lambert: beg to second that. think we 
cannot do less than express our regret at Mr. Bloye’s 
resignatiou. 

The resolution was carried. 

A letter was received from Mr. Banham addressed “ To 
the President and Council of the R.C.V.S. from G. A. 
Banham” with a request “that Mr. A. W. Hill opens 
and reads this to the President and Council at their 
meeting on January 10th, 1902, and that it is not opened 
and read by anybody before the President and Cotncil 
have heard it read to themselves.” 

Mr. Mutvey: What are we to assume by that ?— 
that the Secretary, President, or some other officers 
of this College have seriously neglected their duty ? 

Mr. Locke: It is rather insulting to this Council. 

Prof. WittrAMs : I take it it is the intention of Mr. 
Banham to indicate a vote of want of contidence in our 
Secretary. 

Mr. Mason: And also the President. 

Mr. Locke: I beg to move “That the letter be re- 
turned to the sender with an intimation that such an 
expression as is on the envelope is an indignity to this 
Board, and that if he wishes to send any communication 
he must address it to the Secretary or the President in 
the usual way. 


Mr. ByRNnE seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

A letter was read from Mr. George Robinson of 
Chesterfield, dated January Ist, 1902, in which he stated 
“ Mr. Somerset, V.S., and myself have been to-day to 
Derby Quarter Sessions, I for the prosecution and Mr. 
Somerset for the defence. They paid us with 3/6 for 
time and 4/- for train, on the ground that we were not 

rofessional men according to Act. We have always 
see paid £1 1s. before in Chesterfield Court and county 
courts. Will you please let me know what we are en- 
titled to. 
6d. for our day’s work. 

In this connection the following letter dated October 
18th, from the Home Secretary was read :— 

“Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Ritchie to 
acquaint you, for the information of the Council of the 
R.C.V.S., that after consultation with the Commissioner 
of Police of the Metropolis and the Chief Magistrate of 
the Metropolitian police courts, he has framed the en- 
closed scale of fees to be allowed to veterinary surgeons 
for their services in examining animals at the request of 
the Metropolitan Police and giving evidence in the 
courts in regard thereto ; and I am to state before issu- 
ing this scale, Mr. Ritchie will be prepared to consider 
any observations on the subject which the Council may 
wish to submit to him.” 

The following is the enclosure :—“ Scale of Fees to 
be allowed to veterinary surgeons for their services in 


” 


' examining animals at the request of the Metropolitan 


Police and giving evidence in the Metropolitan Police 
Courts in regard thereto. 

For the examination of an animal (including atten- 
dance to give evidence on the same day) 10/6. 

For attending to give evidence on a day other than 
that on which the examination was made, 10/6. 

If two animals are separately examined at the same 
time and evidence is given in respect of each of them on 
separate charges the fee in the second case will be at the 
a of 7/6 for each case afcer the second, the fee will 

e 5s. 

Mr. Wrace: I beg to move that this letter be referred 
to the Committee and report to the Council at their 
next meeting. 

Mr. Mutvey: I second that. It seems somewhat 
extraordinary that there should be a revision of the fees 
paid to veterinary surgeons. This is the second time 
they have been revised. In the year 1892 a letter was 
addressed to myself as President of the College, and I 
asked the Home Secretary that the fees might be £1 Is. 
That was allowed, and for some time we were paid £1 Is. 
for every case on which we were employed. Some two 
or three years after that another letter was addressed to 
the Council and the Council was asked to accept a lower 
fee, and the then President wrote and accepted 1t with- 
out giving us much information about it, and then It 
was reduced to 10/6. Now within another three or four 
years it is to be reduced again. It looks as if veterinary 
surgeons in the Metropolis will take anything they °a0 
get, but I should not be inclined to do so. s 

Mr. VitLar: Having regard to the very long time 
which has elapsed since this communication was made 
to our Council, I venture to think it is really taking 
somewhat a liberty to delay the matter a further — 
months. I think also that it would be an absolute | 
of valuable time. I therefore beg to propose that the 
letter be considered and dealt with to-day, and I also 
venture to propose the following resolution :—“ That the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. having considered the letter 
from the Home Office regret to see that the fees are 
altogether inadequate.” A short, terse reply like that 
will show the gentlemen in authority that we are not tu 
be trifled with, and it will also leave them to take the 
next step. Then, if I may, I would like to go on to the 
letter which has been received from Mr. Robinson 1) 


which he points out that the Clerk to the Justices has 


I may say that after paying for dinner we had’ 
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refused to pay two veterinary surgeons who attended as 
witnesses move than an ordinary layman’s fee inasmuch 
as we were not a profession according to law. I would 
suggest that it be an instruction to our Secretary to write 
to the particular clerk of these particular justices and 
int out to him that we are a profession according to 
aw, by Royal Charter, and also to include an extract or 
a copy of the Charter for his use and for the benefit of 
his justices. 

Mr. Wraac: I was not aware when [ rose that this 
letter had been received so long ago, and if my seconder 
will allow me I will withdraw my motion in favour of 
Mr. Villar’s. 

Mr. Axsson seconded Mr. Villar’s motions and both 
were unanimously carried. 

Mr. Mutvey: I think an addition might be made to 
the instructions given to the Secretary. There are decid- 
ing cases on the point and if our Secretary could turn 
them up and send the cases which have been decided it 
would be better. There was one in. which Professor 
Pritchard fought the case out some years ago in the 
High Court and the decision was given in the plaintiff's 
favour, Messrs. Cox and Batt. I think also our Solicitor 
should be associated with the Secretary in replying to 
Mr. Robinson’s letter. 

The suggestions were adopted. 

A letter was read from the Agent-General for Victoria, 
Australia, transmitting copy of a joint letter received 
rom Vet.-Captains E. A. Kendall and H. 8. Ruddock, 
who were anxious to obtain details of the requirements 
of the Council to enable them to obtain recognition in 
this country as colonial practitioners. 

Prof. W. O. WiLtiams: May lL ask if the Committee 
appointed some years ago to investigate the claims of the 
Colonial schools have ever been brought together? I 
was elected a member of that Committee and have never 
been asked to attend it. I simply wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the colonial schools have time after 
time applied for admission, and the Victorian school has 
taken great trouble to be recognised, and I think in jus- 
tice to the Colonials this thing ought to be gone into 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Mutvey: For the information of Prof. Williams 
that only was a Committee appointed, but 

y held several meetings. They wrote to the Secretary 


of the various Colonial colleges and obtained from them | 


their syllabuses. The syllabuses were considered at sub- 
sequent meetings and not one of them was found to 
come up to the standard as laid down by this College, 
and for that reason it was found impossible tu recognise 
them. But all the applicants were written to and were 
as — approached that of 

is College then this College would - 
be prepared to re 
_ Mr. Vittar: Were they students or members is- 
ing in the Colonies who were told this, or veal pol 
communication made to the Principals ot the various 
the or to the Agent-General ? 

Mr. MULVEY: Tothe Principals of i 
at hone pa the various schools 

r. VILLAR: The communication we have i 
} no 

from the Agent-General for Victoria, the representative 
of the Goverament of Victoria in this country, and I 
think it would be only polite on our part if we were to 
= ae in similar terms to those Mr. Mulvey has 
Se hay icated as being sent to the Principals of the 

Prof. W. O. WittaMs : I think i 

the Committee Mr. 

Mulvey refers to was appointed many years ago, but if 
my memory serves me rightly there was another Com- 
mittee appointed later of which I was a member. and [ 
aes never been called to attend any such Committee. 

e schools in the Colonies have aitered their curricu- 


indeed since the Committee Mr. Mulvey 


Mr. Mutvey: The only Committee of which I have 
any knowledge is one that held its meetings some four 
or five years ago. Professor M’Fadyean was a member 
of the Committee 

The PreEsIDENT: If there has been any Committee 
— in recent years Mr. Hill will give you the particular 

ates. 

Prof. W. O. Wrtt1aMs : I will take the trouble to look 
into the matter myself. 

Mr. Vittar: We have had it on the authority of Prof. 
Williams, who is an authority on all points of veterinary 
education, that the Victoria College’s curriculum has 
been altered extensively in the last three or four years. 
May | ask that the Secretary be asked to obtain a copy 
of the new curriculum ? 

Mr. THatcHeR (Solicitor) : That has been done quite 
within the last two years. The matter was placed in 
my hands and I had some correspondence abroad. A 
fresh curriculum was submitted which I brought before 
a sub-committee, pointing out where I considered that 
the curriculum did not meet the requirements of the 
College. They altered their curriculum very considera- 
bly but still it did not reach our standard. The applica- 
tion of the Privy Council was from an Indian school, and 
in that case also it was decided that the curriculum was 
noi up to the standard. 

Mr. Asson: I think we may say thatas soon as their 
syllabus reaches the standard of our own we can do some- 
thing in the matter. 

Prof. M’FapyEan : I hope the Council will not with- 
out due deliberation assent to the view of the question 
to which Mr. Abson has just given expression. I take it 
that this Council will insist upon all the guarantees that 
are required in the case of students educated at British 
Colleges and that those examinations will have to be 
conducted in the sane way—that there will have to be 
four of them. Ido not think it at all follows that be- 
cause the Colonial colleges have a four years curriculum 
we are going to grant them the diploma of membership 
of this College on terms that are in any way different 
from the ordinary. 

Mr. Asson:: Prof. M’Fadyean is under some misappre- 


| hension as to my meaning. [ meant that should we get 


a notice that their syllabus is equal to our own then we 
may take the question into consideration. 

Mr. Do.tiar: Before this question is disposed of I 
should just like to add one or two words. On several 
occasions I have had correspondence with Mr. Kendall, 
from whom, I believe, the present letter has come. The 
desire in Australia is not in any way to evade any of the 
obligations which we place on students who present 
themselves for our examination. Mr. Kendall has told 
me that the Australian Colleges are prepared to accept 
any curriculum which we consider necessary and to pre- 
pare their students ina way which will be approved by 
us. The only point on which they desire enlightenment 
is exactly what guarantees we shall exact in order to 
accord to their students the privilege of being registered 
on our list. They are quite willing to make their course 
and their examinations as extended and stringent as ours 
are at the present moment, but they are in a condition 
of more or less ignorance as to what view we shall take 
on the subject. If we will clearly give them to under- 
stand what we want they will make every effort to com- 
ply. It is not the least use referring them to the 
Register because they are not in position to make the 
enquiries recarding the examinations which are included 
in the schedules. It is very easy for any person resi- 
dent in England to know exactly what the subjects are 
and the manner of carrying out the examinations by any 
of the bodies which are mentioned in the schedule, but 
the Australian College really wish to know what our 
examination is, so that they may be in a position to con- 
form to it. 
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The discussion then dropped, the Secretary being in- 
structed to reply to the letter, in the usual way. 

A letter was also received from the Agent-General of 
Natal enclosing report of a Committee appointed by the 
Natal Government to consider the claim of H. Watkins- 
Pitchford, R.C.V.S., to have been the discoverer of the 
application of serum for treatment of rinderpest. 


PRESENTATION OF THE STEEL MemortaL MEDAL TO 
Mr. 


At this point there was a pleasant little interlude in 
the Council’s ordinary work, Mr. William Hunting enter- 
ing the Council Room for the purpose of receiving from 
the hands of the President “The Steel Memorial 
Medal.” 

In presenting the medal, a handsome bronze one, the 
PRESIDENT, addressing Mr. Hunting, said :—Mr. Hunt- 
ing, [ have been deputed by this Council to present to 
you the Steel Memorial Medal for distinguished services, 
and by a curious coincidence it appears to me that I 
have known you as long as any man sitting round this 
Board. I remember some years ago your being of assis- 
tance toa celebrated firm in Manchester, and I had then 
the opportunity of seeing a great deal of you and of ap- 
preciating your capabilities. The great promises ycu 
gave [ think have been amply fulfilled. (Cheers.) I 
notice that you became a member of the profession in 
1865 and a Fellow in 1877. You have been a distinguished 
member of this Council, and you were President in 1894. 
You are the author of many worksand the Editor of 7'he 

Veterinary Record. Uremember also that you were a 
Professor of the Albert Veterinary College with Professor 
Gamgee, and that you held a similar position at the 
Cirencester College. You have been an active member 
of the National Association and of uther kindred associa- 
tions. Within the last few years you were appointed an 
Examiner both for the Membership and Fellowship 
Degree. I may say that within the last month I have 
had the pleasure of going to Scotland and of hearing you 
examine, and I was very pleased indeed with the way in 
which you conducted the examination. I think it is a 
matter of credit to this Council that they selected you as 
an examiner. (Cheers.) I believe I am expressing the 
feeling of this Council when I say that they wish 
you continuous prosperity and good health to enjoy it. 
Mr. W. HunTING in reply said: I thank you Mr. 
President for the very kind and flattering remarks you 
have made in presenting me with this medal. I thank 
you, gentlemen of the Council, for having selected me as 
worthy of this medal. I can assure you that if I live 
long enough I shall not consider this the consumma- 
tion of my work, but I shall continue to do whatsoever 
I can in future. (Cheers). 

Mr. Hunting then left the Council Room. 

The Secretary read the Obituary List which con- 
tained the names of 11 members. 

Donations to the Library were announced from The 
Veterinary Journal, The Veterinarian, and The Journal 
of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, and the 
Calendar of the Royal 1 Me of Surgeons, 1901, and the 
Annual Report of the Bacteriologist of India. ’ 

A vote of thanks was carried to the donors. 


Rervorts or CoMMITTEEs. 


The Soticrror (Mr. Thatcher) read the re 
Registration Committee, 
cate being given toa member whose diploma has been 
accidentally destroyed. The report stated that one 
member had been prosecuted and a small fine with costs 
imposed. Various undertakings were mentioned as hav- 
ing been received, and cautionary notices sent out in re- 
gard to cases of unqualified persons. With regard to the 


unqualified person who had obtained a warrant as equine 

dentist to the King’s horses, the Committee reported that 

a had been cancelled on the application of the 
older. 

The report was adopted. 

The Committee appointed to consider the question of 
the returned voting papers reported the enquiries they 
had made and were making, and the report was 
adopted. 

Finance CoMMITTEE. 


Mr. TRIGGER read the report of the Finance Committee, 
which recommended a salary of ten guineas to be paid to 
the Secretary to the Board of Examiners in Ireland. The 
Commiitee also recommended in consideration of the 
decreased number of students that came up for exami- 
nation in Scotland, at the next election of Secretary to 
the Board of Examiners for Scotland certain matters 
should be considered. The quarterly statement of the 
Treasurer showed a balance of £263 10s., and the Com- 
mittee recommended that the present liabilities should 
be discharged. 

Mr. TRIGGER in moving the reception of the report 
said: I should like to call attention tothe fact that the 
recent examinations in London left us a_ profit of 
£97 103. 7d. The loss on the Scotch examinations was 
£103 12s. 7d., and on the Irish examinations £8 15s. 10d. 
the total loss on the Christmas examinations being 
£14 17s. 10d. Therefore you will see that it is not 
without reason that the Finance Committee ask you to: 
reconsider the question of expenses in connection with 
the Scotch examinations. 

Mr. MuLvey seconded the reception of the report 
which was agreed. to. 

On the motion of Mr. TricGer, seconded by Mr. 
Lockg, the report was adopted, and the Finance Com- 
mittee was instructed to consider the question of the 
expenses of the Scotch examination and report to the 
next Council meeting. 

Mr. Mutvey read the report of the Examination Cum- 
mittee, which stated that owing to complaints having 
been addressed to the Council with regard to questions 
being occasionally asked outside the syllabus, the Secre- 
tary was instructed to request the examiners to confine 
themselves strictly to the subjects laid down in the sylla- 
bus, a copy of which was to be sent to each examiner. 

The report was adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. Wracc, seconded by Mr. 
Mason, the reports from the Court of Examiners for the 
Fellowship and Membership examinations, and the 
Walley Memorial Prize Competition, were referred to 
the Examination Committee. 

The motion on the agenda paper in the name of Pro: 
fessor W. O. Williams to the effect “ That the regulations 
ofthe Indian Office respecting the Indian Civil Veter\nar 
Department be discussed,” was, at the request of Prol. 
Williams, and on the motion of Mr. Mulvey, second 
by Mr. Wragg, withdrawn. 


Notices or MorIon. 


Acting under the request contained in Professor 
Dewar’s letter read at the commencement of the meet: 
ing, without in any way binding himself to approval oF 
otherwise, Mr. Mulvey gave notice of Professor Dewars 
intention to move at the next meeting “That notwith- 
standing anything contained in the preceding bye-laws® 
certificate of having attended the course in Botany aD 
Zoology, Chemistry, and Physiology prescribed for stu: 
dents of medicine in any of the universities © the 
United Kingdom shall qualify the holder to be — 
in the subjects to which the certificate applies for the 
Diploma of the R.C.V 8.” 

_Note.—The foregoing motion, if adopted by the ang 
cil, to be inserted as a note at the foot of examination ” 
bye-law 72. 
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lt was agreed that the Fellowship examination should 
be held in London on the 10th May, the Saturday before 
the Scotch examinations commence. 

Prof. McI. M’CAtt’s amendment to the effect that the 
examination should be held in England was lost. 

The quarterly meeting of Council then concluded. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


The Council then resolved into a special meeting for 
the purpose of considering an alteration of bye-law pro- 
posed by Mr. Dollar, who said: After the exceedingly 
rapid and peaceful manner in which the business meet- 
ing has been conducted, and the contident hope that 
everyone has in departing at an early hour, | do not pro- 


“am to take up any of your time. The proposition I 
a 


ve to make to you is “ That should any member of the 
R.C.V.S. who has been accused of conduct disgraceful in 
a professional respect inform the S2cretary within ten 
days of the trial of his desire to be tried publicly, facility 
shall be given fer admission of the members of the pro- 
fession to the trial, and the independent reporting of the 
evidence.” I think that a matter of such justice will 
scarcely meet with much opposition from this Council. 
I need scarcely say that at the present time our Regis- 
tration Committee stands in a unique position as regards 
the trial of offenders, and there is not I believe within 
the whole of the British Empire a similar tribunal. The 
Incorporated Law Society is the Society which most 
closely resembles that of our own profession, but there 
is a very important and essential difference between the 
Incorporated Law Society, which investigates the cases, 
and our Registration Committee. There is also a very 
important difference between the judges who finally de- 
cide the cases and the Council which decides our cases. 
The difference is this, that the members of the Incorpora- 
ted Law Society are entirely distinct from and discon- 
nected from the judges who give the final verdict, 
whereas in our own profession the members of the Regis- 
tration Committee constitute by far the largest propor- 
tion of the Council, and, in fact, one may, without great 
exaggeration, say that the Registration Committee and 
the Council are the same. In the case of the Law 
Society, therefore, the defendant has the greater security 
of being tried by two independent tribunals, and he has 
the much greater opportunity of bringing forward such 
facts as he desires to produce. In the case of the medical 
profession, which we generally consider to be most nearly 
akin to our own, the trials are absolutely open, and they 
are conducted with all the formalities which are observed 
in any ordinary British Civil Court. In order that any 
member who is not quite conversant with the method 
may have an opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with it, I have brought here the British Medical Journal 
for December 7th, 1901, in which the case of the Liver- 
pool Victoria Legal Friendly Society and the National 
Medical Aid vo yy is reported. 

Mr. MuLvey: J do not think we need trouble Mr. 
Dollar to read this. We are well aware of the course of 
at the Council. 

r. DOLLAR: that is allowed, gent] 
not further trouble you. One objection pow jg 
previous occasion was that it was unfair to the defendant 
to publish the fact that he had been convicted. and it 
was said by one member to be punishing him a second 
time. I need scarcely point out that if a member has 
been guilty of conduct so heinous that we consider it 
advisable to strike him off the Roll it is equally desirable 


to notify all members of the profession that he has been } 


struck off, otherwise the punishment is i 

all. Ifa man is struck off the Roll he 

a is no longer a member of the profession. Having in- 
icted that punishment on him we should not refrain 


Council Meeting he purposed proposing 


from publishing the fact and allow him to go on practis- 
ing the profession under the suggestion that it would be 
punishing him a second time. Therefore I think publi- 
cation is very necessary. Really the gist of my proves: 
tion is that the Council by supporting this bye-law 
affirms in the clearest and most unmistakable language 
that its trialsare fair—(‘‘Oh, Oh”)—that it has nothing 
whatever to conceal, that it does not desire concealment, 
and that if it has refrained from giving this facility be- 
fore it has been only because there was a belief, which I 
think I have shown is scarcely well founded, that to do 
sO would be to inflict anextra punishment. It is not an 
extra punishment. I think everyone will agree with me 
that if a person who has been accused desires to be tried 
in public, and asks to be tried in public, facilities should 
be given to him. 

Mr. Mutvey: I beg to second the proposition made 
by Mr. Dollar, but I differ very materially from him in 
the way he has brought forward his motion. He has 
left it to be assumed that at some time or other the 
Registration Committee has refused to admit anyone to 
the trial that chose to apply for admission. That is 
emphatically not the case. In every case in which a 
member of the profession, or evena farrier who has been 
called upon to remove the term “veterinary farrier ” 
from his board, whenever any application has been made 
—and there has been more than one—that he should be 
accompanied by an adviser or anyone else he chose to 
bring with him, it has always been granted by the Com- 
mittee. (Hear, hear.) There is really no earthly use for 
this motion, because it has been carried out by the Regis- 
tration Committee from the time that the Committee 
was first appointed. (Hear, hear.) But if you think it 
would be better that it should appear as one of the bye- 
laws I have not the slightest objection and I am only too 
pleased that it should be so. 

Mr. Vittar: Although I have not the honour to be a 
member of the Registration Committee, it is my inten- 
tion to support the mover and seconder of this proposi- 
tion. Mr. Dollar, in proposing his motion. said that 
our Registration Committee occupied a unique position. 
I am afraid, possibly, to an extent it does occupy a 
unique position. It falls to my lot in the course.of my 
profession to travel all over the country, and I frequently 
meet members of our profession, and there seems always 
a complaint about the Registration Committee. In this 
room, last night, at a public meeting, it fell to 
me to assure the meeting—not that the Registration 
Committee needs any defence—that the members of the 
Committee always did their very best to try all cases 
which were brought before them in a perfectly open 
manner and on a broad basis. It occurs to me that if 
this bye-law is added to our bye-laws it will make it 
perfectly clear to the whole of the. members of the 
profession that the Registration Committee has no 
fear, and it is prepared to try all cases in open day- 
light. This will prove what I am sure really needs no 
proving, that all the actions of the Committee have been 
perfectly honourable from first to last. ; 

Mr. TricceR: I think no member of the Registration 
Committee will raise any objection to this motion, and I 
certainly have no objection to the course proposed to be 
taken. It is practically putting on our bye laws what 
we already practise, as Mr. Mulvey points out. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Notice or MorIon. 


Prof. W. O. WittraMs gave notice that «t the next 
Mr. Duncan 
Hutcheon, M.R.C.V.S., principal veterinary adviser to 
the Government of the Cape of Good Hope, for election 
as an Hon. Associate of the R.C.V.S. as a mark of 
recognition of the valuable work he has done in and for 
the South African Colonies. 
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_ EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


ON THE TREATMENT OF WOUNDS IN WAR. 
Being a portion of an Address Delivered before the Mid- 
land Medical Society. 

By W. Watson Cueyne, C.B., M.B., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., 
Professor of Surgery, King’s College, London : lately 


Consulting Surgeon with the Field Force, South Africa. 


Professor Watson Cheyne commenced his address by 
observing that two important questions arose in review- 
ing the surgical experience gained in South Africa : (1) 
Should the experience gained with regard to the treat- 
ment of gunshot injuries in war lead to any modification 
of the rules which had been gradually formulated for 
the treatment of similar injuries in civil practice? (2) 
How far had the principles of modern surgery, and especi- 
ally of asepsis, been acted on, and how far was it neces- 
sary and possible to act on them? After considering 
the first question and answering it in the negative, Mr. 
oo turned to the second question and spoke as 

ollows :— 


“Tn considering this matter of the relation of the re- 
sults to the treatment adopted we must divide the treat- 
ment into two stages—namely, that which takes place in 
the field and that which is carried out at the base hospi- 
tals, and my statement only applies in so far as regards 
the treatment of the patients in field before they arrive 
at the base hospitals. When these cases reach the base 
hospitals the value of the recent advances in surgery at 
once came into play and the results from that period on- 
ward were of course incomparably better than they 
would have been before these recent developments had 
taken place. But in the first class of case, namely, 
those treated at the front, I believe that modern surgery 
and active asepsis had very little to do with the results, 
and in my opinion these results are mainly attributable 
to the character of modern bullet wounds, and to the 
climate in which these wounds were inflicted. In fact- 
I would go so far as to say that if these wounds had 
been made with the old round bullet and in a damper 
climate (say the Crimea) the immediate results under 
the methods of treatment adopted in the field would not 
have been so very much better than those formerly ob- 
tained, in spite of the recent advances in surgery and 
the introduction of Listerism. Perhaps this is going a 
little too far because, although I cannot attribute the 
results obtained to any active application of the advances 
of modern surgery or of asepsis, still the treatment con- 
tributed considerably to the result in that, while in 
former days wounds were meddled with, probed , opened 
up, poulticed, and so forth, in the present campaign they 
were left alone and mischievous interference was 
avoided. Probably the small size and apparently trivial 
character of the wound led to the plan of leaving it 
alone in the first instance, and this plan was further 
necessitated owing to the large number of wounds which 
occurred in the early battles, the consequent difficulty of 
finding time to open up these wounds, the small person- 
nel and the other difficulties to which allusion will be 
made ; and no doubt added to this there is unquestion- 
ably a diminishing tendency to interfere actively with 
wounds as the result of the experience of modern sur- 
gery. But this is a different matter from saying that the 
results obtained were due to modern surgery and asepsis 
in so far as that implies an active application of those 

is only necessary to consider the circ 
under which a man is wounded, and the a gm 
which have to be gone through Lefore he reaches the 


base hospital in order to see how extremely difficult it is 
to apply modern surgical principles in the early treat- 
ment of these cases, and it is only by the study of these 
conditions that one can hope to lay down lines for pro- 
gress in the future. 

“ Let us look first at the conditions under which a man 
is wounded in the field. He is probably lying on the 
ground, perhaps behind a stone or an ant-heap, and {all 
around him there is a shower of bullets which renders. 
it quite impossible for anyone to walk up and attend{to 
his wound properly or to carry him off the field and have 
him attended to at the dressing station. He must lie 
where he is till the action is over, or at any rate till it 
has passed away from his vicinity, and the only assist- 
ance he can get in the first instance will be either by his 
own efforts or from a comrade, or from the regimental 
doctor, who makes his way to him as best he can, and 
naturally as unencumbered with apparatus and parapher- 
nalia as possible. Under these circumstances what 
happens to the wound? He gves into the fight provided 
with what is called a “field dressing,” which essentiaily 
consists of a small piece of antiseptic gauze, a piece of 
wool, and a bandage. The gauze is quite small in 
amount, and, if there is any bleeding going on, it very 
soon becomes saturated with blood, and, to begin with, 
contains such a small quantity of antiseptic material in 
it that the blood passing through it is not in any way 
deprived of the possibility of putrefying, so that this 
little dressing, as arranged in the packet which accom- 
panies each soldier, is more a sort of clear rag than any 
actively antiseptic dressing. But under the circum- 
stances in which it is employed it is very far from even 
being a clean rag. If the soldier or his comrade attends 
to the wound, they open this packet ; their hands are 
covered with mud and sand and grease ; they take out 
this thin piece of gauze with their dirty hands ; very 
probably they lay it down on the ground while they are 
getting the clothes open, and then they stick this piece 
of dirty gauze on the wound. And even if the dressing 
is made by the doctor the conditions are practically no 
better. He cannot carry bottles of lotion with biin into 
the firing line; he cannot even wash his hands ; and, 
though perhaps he may take alittle more care that the 
piece of gauze dues not get badly soiled, yet even in his 
hands with the greatest care this dressing is by 10 
means an aseptic dressing, and to speak of it as an 
aseptic dressing, or to speak of such treatment of a 
wound as in any way an active application of Listerism, 
is, of course, an absurdity. 

“Tn a good many cases the man now lies on the ground 
for some considerable time, perhaps’ even for hours, 
exposed to the heat of the sun, and by the time that he 
reaches the dressing station or the field hospital the 
blood and dressing very often form a dry hard cake over 
the wound, which requires some little force to detach, 
and in many cases of small bullet wounds, if this cake of 
blood and gauze be left undisturbed for some days, It 
will be found when it comes off that healing has occurre 
under the scab. When the patient has arrived at 
the dressing station, even in cases where it is essentla 
that the wound should be redressed, and where, there- 
fore, the opportunity for thorcugh disinfectioy 
presented, practically little or nothing is done 1n that 
way, mainly, of course, owing again to the circumstance® 
of the case. At the same time, I may say that I di 
come across a few men, who, in spite of the circulr 
stances made a fairly efficient attempt to carry out dis- 
infection of the wounds as svon as they came under thel 
care ; but in the majority of cases the lotions at han 
were quite insufficient and inefficient, and practically 0° 
real disinfection was carried out. hief 

“In the circumstances of the present war the ¢ he 
obstacle to the thorough treatment of wounds at ¢ 


front was connected with the water supply. In the “1 


place the supply of water was deficient, and the pon 
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<were a considerable distance apart, and it was by no 


means always possible during an engagement to arrange 
that the field hospital should be in such a — yo 

n the 
second place, even if this difficulty were overcome 
the water was invariably bad and so extremely muddy 
that even after precipitation with alum the filtration was 


-extremely difficult. In fact, a great deal of time and 


labour was required in the attempts to filter the water, 
for such filters as were efficient, such as Chamberland’s 
and Berkefeld’s filters, very quickly became clogged with 
the mud, and lad to be repeatedly taken out and cleaned. 
One can easily understand that with a staff that was 
undermanned and working under high pressure it was 


difficult to find anyone who could be told off to collect 


and filter water, besides which the filtering of this water, 
on account of its muddiness, was a very slow process, 
and thus only a small quantity could be obtained in a 


-given time. The third difficulty was the impossibility 


of obtaining boiled water. In the early stage of the 
-campiign the transport was so cut down that only the 
number of kettles necessary to prepare food for the 
patients was provided, and there were no extra kettles 
available for boiling water for operation purposes, and 
further the obtaining of fuel was a very great difficulty 
The country itself is devoid of fuel ; the absence of trees 
renders one dependent on the stray pieces of wood that 
one can pick up, such as the posts of wire railings, 
enclosures round the houses, and so forth, and the staple 
fuel used in that country is cow dung, which was not 
always obtainable. 

It is thus evident that during the progress of an 
engagement, if lotions and sterilized water had not been 
made ready beforehand, it was really quite impossible to 


-obtain the proper lotions or even for the surgeon or the 


attendants to keep their hands decently clean. In many 
-cases no lotions were available at all, or if they were they 
consisted of some muddy water into which a little 
carb: lic acid or sublimate was introduced—lotions which, 
I believe, were quite incapable of destroving even the 
most delicately-constituted bacterium. Hence in cases 
where it was thought advisable to change the dressing 
there was no proper disinfection of the skin around the 
wound. Indeed, in the majority of instances, another 
piece of gauze, which was very often, owing to the 
amount of dust and sand in the air and the absence of 
water to enable the surgeon to wash his hands nearly 
as dirty as the former was put on and this could very 
‘seldom be described as an aseptic dressing. 
_ “The difficulties of aseptic work were also much 
increased by the amount of sand and dust present in the 
air. The veld, though in the springtime covered with 
grass, does not possess a closely-knit turf as in this 
country ; the condition is more a series of tussocks of 
grass with sand between, and after the ground has been 
passed over by waggons or by soldiers these tussocks 
very soon become destroyed, and the whole ground is 
converted simply into a sandy desert. Hence the air 
was always full of sand, and with a little wind there 
were constantly dust storms, so that the dressings and 
-other materials became saturated with this sand. And 
lastly, flies were extremely troublesome, especially where 
the camp was near water, and these were constantly 
trying wh settle on wounds when they were exposed to 
bs ge of course interfered with the aseptic arrange- 
“T have said nothing as yet as regard y 
great difficulty in carrying out the 
modern surgery, namely, the question of traasport of the 
patient to the base hospital. The wounded when they 


are brought back to the dressing station or 

hospital, were not put in beds doa 
to remain until their wounds were healed. In many 
cases, indeed, only a few hours elapsed, and they were 
ithen again put into the ambulance waggon, or an ox or 


buck waggon, and carted off either to the nearest base 
hospital or to the nearest point on the railway line, from 
whence they were transferred to the base. In some 
places, such as Paardeberg, these journeys of the recently 
wounded in ox waggons lasted for two or three days. 
One can easily imagine how deleterious such transport 
was, and what such a journey would mean to a patient 
with a compound fracture of a limb, or with a fractured 
spine, or an abdominal injury or a fracture of the skull, 
and no one can be surprised to learn that deaths in these 
cases frequently occurred during, or as a result of, the 
journey. The conditions were not so bad where the 
engagement occurred in the immediate neighbourhood of 
a railway line, and where the wounded could be quickly 
transferred to a well-appointed hospital train, but even 
= they had to suffer in the transit over the rough 
veld. 

“That the results could not have been obtained if the 
wounds had not remained aseptic is, of course, self- 
evident; but the point is that this asepsis was not 
brought about by the surgeon, but depended on the 
climate and the nature of the bullet wound. 

“Tt must not, however, be supposed that bullet wounds 
invariably escaped sepsis. On the contrary, a consider- 
able number of cases even of the small wounds inflicted 
bya rapidly travelling bullet had suppuration along the 
track. In these cases, although, so long as only soft 
parts were injured, this did not matter very much ; 
nevertheless, when bones were broken, necrosis and 
other troubles were apt to follow. In cases, however, 
where the wound was an inch or larger in siza, in my 
experience sepsis invariably occurred ; and though many 
of the wounds healed ultimately well enough when they 
reached the base hospital early, I have seen some 
extremely rapid cases of acute septicemia and emphyse- 
matous gangrene, and in many cases severe and pro- 
longed suppuration with osteo myelitis, and some were 
only rescued by early and high amputation. 

Tre explanation of the escape of a large number of the 
cases of small bullet wounds depends, as has been 
already said, partly on the nature of the wound inflicted 
by the bullet, and partly on the climatic conditions under 
which the injury took place. Wounds made with these 
small conical bullets vary a good deal in their character. 
On the one hand, if the bullet is travelling rapidly and 
strikes straight, and either passes through the soft parts 
or through the cancellous ends of bones, it generally 
makes only a small punctured wound of entrance and a 
slit or small wound of exit. On the other hand, when 
the bullet is spent it may strike sideways or obliquely, 
just as it may also do in a case of ricochet. If the 
rifling of the gun is worn it may also strike obliquely, or, 
if it strikes the shafts of bones and breaks them up, it 
may produce almost an explosive wound. In all these 
cases a larger wound is produced, The great majorit 
of wounds, however, are, as has been said, very small, 
and differ very markedly from the old wounds with 
ronnd bullets. In the first place these bullets seldom 
take in any portion of the clothing so that the wound 
does not become soiled from this cause, and apparently 
alsv the bullet seldom takes in any septic material. The 
most frequent cases where that occurs are where the 
bullet passes through stockings, flannel shirts, ete. 
Again, the aperture of exit is not larger than that of 
entrance, as used to be the case, and the injury to the 
tissues in the shape of bruising is usully a 
slight. In fact, in many cases the tissues are not so muc 
bruised as pushed aside by the missile. The consequence 
is that the wound is, as a rule, quite small ; there is no 
cavity in the interior because the muscles are separated 
rather than divided, the sides of the wound come together 
at once, and these sides are fairly healthy : hence, unless 
in cases where the bullet has carried in septic material, 
or where the skin and the part injured are very septic, 
the majority of the wounds heal without any trouble. 
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“ But as important as the size and nature of the wound 
are the conditions under which it is inflicted I need 
not recall to your minds that a certain and large amount 
of moisture is necessary for the growth of bacteria, and 
that the concentration of organic fluids is one way of 
preserving them. Nor need I point out that healing by 
scabbing, which is an old.and long-recognised method of 
of healing, acts on this principle, the blood drying up and 
becoming concentrated before the bacteria have had time 
to grow init. This principle has been recognised for 
many years, and various attempts have been made to 
promote the rapid scabbing of wounds by powdering 
them, by blowing air on them and so forth. . 

“ Now, in South Africa the climate is especially ad- 
vantageous in that it weet rapid drying up of the 
blood effused and healing under a scab. The excessive 
dryness of the air and the heat of the sun contribute to 
this result in a way that can rarely be found elsewhere 
and this was more especially the case seeing that the 
bleeding from these wounds was generally quite slight, 
so that only a small quantity of blood had to dry up. 
The antiseptic dressing and the surgical treatment 
adopted had little or nothing to do with the result in 
these cases and the only way in which we can bring in 
modern surgery as of value is because it has taught us 
the meaning and value of healing under a scab and has 
shown us that unless the wound can be made thoroughly 
aseptic the less such a scab is disturbed in the first 
instance the better. That the essential elements in these 
wounds are the bullet and the climate is shown by the 
following facts :—In the early stages of the war the field 
dressing which was provided contained a piece of mack- 
intosh which the soldiers were instructed to apply outside 
the guaze. When this was done, however, it was found 
that sepsis and suppuration frequently occurred along 
the track of the wound and I have seen a number of 
cases brought in only a few hours after the infliction of 
the injury dressed in this way, and have found the guaze 
and discharge stinking, and of course entire absence of 
scabbing. This was observed quite early in the campaign, 
and from that time orders were issued that the mackintosh 
was not to be used. But this very fact shows the drying 
up of the discharge and not the antiseptic dressing was 
the important factor. It was also observed that those 
cases did best where the wounded lay out in the sun for 
a long time before they could be brought in, and where, 
therefore, a rapid and very dry crust formed. The size 
of the wound has naturally also a good deal to do with 
the result. Where the wound was too large or the 
effusion of the blood to great to permit of the formation of 
a rapid crust, sepsis was almost certain to occur, and, as I 
have just said, 1 have seen some very severe septic cases 
under these circumstances ; indeed, I have never seen a 
wound of any large size which was not septic. And we 
must remember that the great majority of deaths which 
occur a few days after an action result from sepsis of the 
wounds, so that the results as regards asepsis where we 
consider cases of large wounds without crust formation 
are by no means so favourable as one would at first think 
when all the cases are grouped together. 

“Tt is thus evident from all that has been said that we 
were dependent for the success which followed in this 
war in so far as the treatment at the front is concerned, 
not on advances in surgical science, but on the merciful 
nature of the modern bullet wound and on the climate 
in which the fighting took place ; and, as I said before 
if a larger bullet were used and if the fighting took place 
in a moist climate we could hardly expect anything like 
similar results. 


Brit. Med. Jrnl. 


DISEASED MEAT—ANTHRAX. 
Report By Pror. JAMES M’CALL. 


Bailie M’Cutcheon on the Bench, James M’Aulay, 
farmer, of Hairmyres, East Kilbride, was charged under 


December removed from his farm to the Moore Street 
slaughterhouse the carcase of a cow which had been 
affected by anthrax. 

Professor M’Call, a witness for the prosecution, stated 
that he had inoculated with blood of the spleen taken 
from the cow a dog and two rabbits, all of which died. 
It was explained for the defence that the accused was 
not aware that the animal was suffering from anthrax. 
He thought it was affected with a stomach complaint, 
and it was while giving the cow a specially-prepared 
drink to afford it relief in this respect that it died. 
Thinking the animal had been choked by the preparation 
he cut its throat and sent it into the market. The 
The Magistrate found the charge proved, and, referring 
to the importance of the case, said he thought it proper 
to say in the interest of the accused that accused did not 
know the animal was affected with anthrax. It had, 
however, been affected by a disease from which it had 
died rather suddenly, and surely that should have made 
accused more cautious in removing the cow without hav- 
ing taken medical advice on the subject. In view of the 
fact that this was the first case of the kind in Glasgow: 
he would limit the penalty to a fine of £5. 


The following report on this case has been presented 
by Professor M’Call to the Executive Committee of the 
Local Authority of Glasgow :— 

I regret to have to record another outbreak of anth- 
rax. On the 5th December I was again informed by the 
Meat Inspector at Moore Street Slaughterhouse that he 
had detained the carcase of a cow on suspicion of being 
affected with “anthrax.” The animal belonged to Mr. 
James M’Aulay, Hairmyres, Exst Kilbride, and was con- 
signed to E. Mather, Dead Meat Market, Glasgow, and, 
except that it had been bled, the body was submitted as 
at the time of its death. As in the former case, a por- 
tion of the spleen, lymph glands, etc., were removed to 
the College, and on preparation and examination with 
the microscope the “ bacilli of anthrax ” were discovered. 
As I had no intimation from the Meat Inspector that he 
would follow up this case, I determined to do so, and, 
accordingly, on the 6th ult., I drove out to Hairmyres. 
In passing through East Kilbride I called on Mr. Begg, 
the veterinary surgeon of the district, and, in course of 
conversation, elicited from him that he knew of the re- 
moval of the carcase of the cow to Glasgow, but that he 
had not seen the animal in life, nor prescribed for her. 
asked Mr. Begg to accompany me, which he did. On my 
arrival at Hairmyres I found Mr. M’Aulay in the act of 
starting for Glasgow to ascertain what had b2en done 
with the carcase. Mr. M’Aulay very frankly detailed 
the whole circumstances connected with the death of the 
cow. These may be briefly summed up as follows :— 
The cow had been in his possession for about four years, 
and was always a healthyone. On the day she died she 
was fed as usual at twelve noon, but did not consume 4 
her turnips. At four in the afternoon she was foun 
down inher stall, and would not rise. Mr. M’Aulay was 
from home that day, but, on his return at five o’clock 0 
the evening, he was informed that the cow was unwell, 
and he went direct to the byre. He tried to get her up, 
but she would not. He then administered some meer 
cine from a bottle, which she drank, but on trying ' 
give her another bottle she died in his hands. 


thought that he might have choked her. In about t? 


At the Central Police Court on Tuesday, January 7th, 


the Anthrax Order of 1899, with having on 4th or 5th 
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minutes thereafter he bled her, and immediately there- 
after he went down to East Kilbride and despatched a 
message to Mr. Henderson, Glasgow, to send out a barrow 
to take the carcase into the Moore Street Slaughter- 
house, which he did. 
From the candid way in which Mr. M’Aulay, in the 
presence of Mr. Begg and myself, made his statement, I 
am convinced that he did not know that his animal was 
affected with “anthrax ;” but still that would not, in 
any opinion, justify his conduct. By section 17 of the 
Anthrax Order of 1899 it is enacted as follows :—“ Where 
the owner or person in charge of an animal is charged 
with an offence against the Act of 1894 relative to 
‘anthrax,’ he shall be presumed to have known of the 
existence of that disease, unless and until he shows to 
the satisfaction of the Court that he had no knowledge 
thereof, and could not, with reasonable diligence, have 
obtained thai knowledge.” As ihe history of this case 
may also have left an impression oa the mind of those 
interested that possibly after all it was not a case of 
anthrax, on my return to Glasgow I arranged with my 
assistant for the inoculation of two rabbits and one dog 
with blood from the spleen of the cow. The operations 
were performed in succession at 8.30 p.m. the same even- 
ing. The iarger rabbit received 60 min., the smuller 
rabbit 30 min., and the dog 2 min. hypodermically. The 
rabbits were feeding well and the dog greedily before the 
operation. Towards the afternoon of the following day 
(Saturday) the dog had a haggard look, at short inter- 
vals well marked rigors followed each other, and he re- 
fused to eat. One of the rabbits appeared dull, but the 
other appeared all right. OaSunday morning, at seven 
o'clock, the dug died. The smaller rabbit died an hour 
later than the dog, and the larger rabbit six hours later 
than the smaller; and a microscopical examinatioa has 
demonstrated the presence of anthrax bacilli in the 
blood of the spleen of the rabbits, and in the blood of 
the liver of the dog. From what I can gather, it seems 
to be the opinion of stock proprietors in and around 
‘Glasgow that if they forward the carcase of an animal 
to the Dead Meat Market, which has been bled, but the 
body unopened, that they have done all that is required 
of them, and that this holds good even in those cases 
where the animal has died before being bled. I do not 
‘know upon what grounds this belief rests, but I consider 
it to be contrary to law and the safety of the public, and 
in the case under consideration I feel justified in advis- 
ing the Local Authority to take legal proceedings against 
Mr. M’Aulay. In conclusion, I desire to say that it is 
not my intention for the future to continue the trans- 
mission of the “anthrax bacilli” to other animals, as it 
1s, IN my opinion, a cruel and unnecessary sacrifice of 
animal life ; but under the citcumstances detailed what 
{ have done will, I hope, to some extent justify the 
course I have pursued.—-7he Glasgow Hei ald. 


MR. HANBURY AND DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


“Agricola” in his weekly article to The Western Dai 
Mercury (Plymouth) on farming topics, says that ed 
Hanbury, if he has earned the gratitude of the dairy 
interest, and made himself popular with farmers gener- 
ally, has sorely offended the members of the veterinary 
profession by certain remarks on foot-and-mouth disease 
made at the Farmers’ dinner in Smithfield week. He 
referred in that speech to matters which, in his mind 
were the A. B. C. of swine fever and which ought to 
‘have been settled long ago, yet he found that veterinary 

rofessors “ differed upon the very A BCof the disease.” 

he Veterinary Record complains bitterly of this state- 
ment, as the following quotation will show: “If Mr. 


Hanbury had stated that the veterinary profession here | 


and abroad knew nothing of the pathology of cattle 


\plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and foot-and-mouth disease, 


he would have been comparatively exact, and yet we 
successfully directed their extinction in Great Britain.” 
This is scarcely logical, for the vets may have known 
all about the diseases last named and how to deal with 
them, yet be ignorant of the A B C of swine fever. 
Whether Mr. Hanbury was quite justified in the remarks 
he made will be known sooner or later. Most people 
will be of opinion, however, that the whole treatment of 
swine fever up to a recent period has been a complete 
muddle, the orders having been framed and worked in a 
way tending to prove that everybody concerned had 
their instructions on the A BC of the disease. Even 
now there is much to be desired in methods to stamp out 


the disease. 


Embezzlement by a Hull Manager. 


At the Hull City Police Court Herbert Grindell, a well 
connected young man, 26 years of age, residing in Mor- 
rel Street, pleaded guilty to charges of stealing and em- 
bezzling money and goods of the value of over £100, the 

roperty of Mr. Francis G. Little, veterinary surgeon. 
Mr. Witty and Mr. Owen (barrister) prosecuted. 

It appeared that Mr. Little, who traded as the Hall 
Carting Company, pe the prisoner as his manager, 
giving him sole. control over the business. During the 
last 18 months he has sold 23 rulleys, three pairs of 
wooden wheels, six horses, and two sets of harness— 
practically the whole of the stock belonging to the com- 
pany. When the horses and vehicles were missed by his 
employer, the prisoner stated that he had let them out 
on hire, in proof of which statement he exhibited books 
containing entries of sums paid by the alleged hirers of 
the property. In addition to this he had, by falsifica- 
tion of ascounts, defrauded his employer to the extent 
of £297. 

Mr. Harry Wray, solicitor, addressed the Court on 
behalf of the prisoner. He said he commenced business 
himself as a carting agent about seven years ago, and 
foolishly involved himself in liabilities which he had 
never been able to shake off. In June last he was hope 
lessly insolvent, and instead of assigning his estate he 
resorted to money lenders, and finally, when they 
pressed Lim, he raised money by selling his master’s 


| property. 


The Stipendiary Magistrate (Mr. Hay Halkett), who 
said the case was a painful one, sentenced she prisoner 
to six months’ imprisonment on each of the two charges, 
the sentences to run concurrently. 


Gratitude. 


Few people who know their Brighton well will fail to 
remember “ Mother Bunch,” as she was called, and her 
dog. Her real name was Miss Stanley, and the unfailing 
daily walk she took on the Esplanade, in all weathers, 
with her little fat Spaniel, made her quite a celebrity. 
One day in the hot June of 93 she was taking her usual 
stroll, when the dog, which was all she appeared to care 
for in the world, was run over by a cyclist, who did not 
stop to see what damage he had done. The old lady 
promptly fainted, and, on coming to, found her pet in 
the hands of a young veterinary student, who had come 
down forthe day. The dog’s hind legs were fractured, 
and it was suggested there was nothing for it but to put 
the little animal out of pain. But the young vet., whose 
name, by the way, was Stephen Catling, said he could 
mend the Spaniel if it were entrusted to him, and 
“ Mother Bunch ” insisted on engaging rooms for him at 
a hotel, and hardly left him till her pet was cured. He 
set the broken legs, and in about a month the dog was 
perfectly fit. The young vet. refused all payment, but on 

Mother Bunch’s” death, eighteen months ago, she be- 


queathed £19,000 to “the saviour of her dear Don,” and 
also left the dog to his care.—Our Dogs. 
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Royal Patronage. 


It is interesting to learn from the history of Aska, 
Kaiser-i-Hind circa, 250 years B.c., that he was an ex- 
tensive Ere of veterinary ‘art. Having ardently em- 
braced Buddhism, a leading tenet of which religion is 
the sanctity of life, he studied not only the systems of 
medicine existing in India but ulso those of Greece and 
other countries, and imported remedies from them as 
well as sending out drugs unknown to them, and applied 
his knowledge to animals especially, and, in addition to 
training veterinary surgeons, he established district 
hospitals for the reception of animals belonging to his 
indigent subjects, where they might receive gratuitous 
treatment. He also issued regulations for the inspection 
and management of slaughterhouses and cattle for those 
of his subjects who were not vegetarians. This early 
State recognition of the veterinary profession is to be 
found carved on the archives commemorating his bene- 
ficent rule. 


Personal. 


Srmpson-BurGEN.--On the 8th inst. at St. Luke’s 
Church, Maidenhead, by the Rev. H.G.J. Meara, Vicar, 
assisted by the Rev. C. H. Nash, Vicar of St. Mary’s 
Maidenhead, Percy James Simpson, M.R.C. V.S., Vet.- 
Lieut. Berks. Imp. Yeom., only son of J. F. Simpson, 
F.R.C.V.S, Maidenhead, to Mabel, eldest daughter of 
John Burgen, J.P., of “Shirley,” Maidenhead 


ArMyY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


C.V.S. Armstrong out of danger but seriously ill. 
Jan. 10. 


C.V.S. Reece slowly improving. Jan. 11. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, . 
Sir, 

In a book I have in the press I am advocating the 
claims of veterinary surgeons for recognition, and say : 
“The veterinary matriculation examination has been 
made equal to that required from medical candidates, 
and consequently veterinary students are as well educa- 
ted with respect to subjects of general knowledge as 
medical students.” Kindly tell me if this is correct ?— 


Yours faithfully, 
M. H. Hayes. 
Yew Tree House, Crick, Rugby. 
(This statement was once correct, but the General Medi- 
cal Council has raised the standard a little since our rule 


= framed and the R.C.V.S. has not yet followed suit.— 


BORDER COUNTIES 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Sir, 

In your issue of the 4th inst. I observe two letters in 
reply to mine of December 10th last. Both of them 
accuse me of not having seen the report of Mr. Pottie’s 
paper. Some kind friend sent mea lay paper giving a 
summary of Mr. Pottie’s paper, and also The Scottish 
Farmer of December 7th, 1901, giving a report of the 
discussion thereon. Mr. Thompson says there was no 
discussion on this subject, whereas the remarks that were 
made were on another topic, namely, “ ventilation.” 


Now, sir, that was the gist of my letter which has been: 
avoided by both. Mr. Thompson says “I'll not play 
second fiddle to anyone respecting ventilation, which 
should be done by air shafts through the roof.” Not a 
word said as to the supply of these shafts in order to 
ensure a constant upward current. Zhe Scottish Farmer 
reports Mr. Pottie to have said “ There was ample venti- 
lation in byres apart from the usual ventilators.” Does 
Mr. Thompson believe such antiquated ideas, seeing he 
has not said a word about the supply of the air shafts. I 
say, without fear of contradiction, that most air shafts 
in the British Isles to-day (if not at all times) generally 
act as inlets. Why, manifestations of this are to be 
found in all buildings, hence the old system of having 
valves. This uncertainty of action can easily be avoided 
by scientific principles and proper measurements of the 
area of the building, and the length and diameter of the 
shafts. When these principles are in accordance with 
the natural law of supply and demand their upward 
action can be depended upon even in close weather when 
ventilation is most required. (“Facts are stubborn 
things.”) These facts can be efficiently carried out from 
a pig-stye to a palace, and thanks that the laws of 
nature were not appointed by the Great Law Giver to 
baffle his creatures in the sphere of research still less to: 
confound Him in the region of belief. 

“Ts there anything out of the way in 63 degrees of 
heat?” I have no great objection to this temperature 
so long as the byre is free from a humid atmosphere, 
but at the same time I emphatically maintain that no 
cow will perspire “ moist dew” at 63 degrees when the 
laws I have described are obeyed and carried out. 
“ Moist dew” a manifestaticn of health and producing 
fatand mik!! Why it is a universal practice to clip the 
entire length of the backs to the extent of 7 or 8 inches 
on either side (and sometimes all the sides) of cows for 
milking and feeding off purposes for the prevention of 
this tissue waste drain on the system. If “moist dew,” 
63 degrees of heat, and quantity of milk, is ideal evidence 
of the pink of condition, what about the extra milking. 
facilities of cows in some stages of tuberculosis. 

“Has he ever examined the coat and skin of a cow 
standing next to the wall in the byre and found a great 
difference in the sides?” Yes, and I have seen the 
same thing in stables, and invariably found in both the 
walls wet and damp—from no other source than an 
over heated humid atmosphere. Clear evidence that 
such a state of matters should most certainly be avoided 
where animal life has to exist. rae, 

Respecting Mr. Pottie’s reply to my letter, considering 
he does not touch the subject in question I refrain from 
discussing the matter further, and beg to close the corres 
pondence with him. 


Halifax. 


PARLANE M. WALKER. 


“WHAT CAN I DO.” 
Sir, 


I notice in The Veterinary Record a letter signed by 
“Fair Play.” Bye-law 113 appears to have been recent y 
altered. I think it would be wise for “ Fair Play “ 
await the appearance of the report of the subject a 
duced by Professor Macqueen at the meeting of the 
C.V.M.A., on the 9th inst., before extensively advertis 

ing his advent in any particular neighbourhood.—I a™, 


Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. L. RoBerts. 
Communications. Books, anp Papers 
A.New, H.L. Roberts, P.M. Walker, W.H. Crowhurst 
A. Reid & Co. Col, J. A. Nunn. stern 


The Times of India, Birmingham Daily Gazette, Ea 
Daily Press. 
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